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GOD LOVES YOU 


G* LOVES you, and He wants you to be happy. He has already mat 
preparation for your happy vacation. 

How do I know this? Listen and [| will tell you how I know. Whereie 
you happen to be as you read this, lay your magazine down and take a go 
look around you. If you are out of doors, you will probably see a blue s 
overhead, green lawns, and bright flowers. The air will be filled with perfum 
of flowers, and the songs of birds. Or it may be that your eyes will rest « 
waving fields of green corn, and yellow shocks of wheat and cows grazing i 
pastures. If you live on the seashore you will see the restless heave of th 
ocean and hear the sea gull’s cry. 

You may think, “How does this prove that God loves me and wants m 
to have a happy vacation?” When your heart is warm with your love fr 
Mother or Father or Sister or Brother, a little friend or perhaps a teach, 
what is one of the first things you think of ? Something nice that you w 
do for the one you love of course. That is how I know that God loves eat 
one of you. He has done so much to make you happy and comfortable. Gui 
didn’t have to make a beautiful, comfortable pie for you to live in, ani 
he didn’t have to give you eyes and ears to help you enjoy it. You know, i 
makes no difference to a mole whether the sky is blue or black, for he cannit 
see. A bird’s song means nothing to a fish, for he cannot hear. 

God is good. He has given you five senses through which to apprecite 
His beautiful, wonderful world. Lift your face to the wind and let it blo 
the damp hair back from your forehead. Doesn’t that feel good? God gue 
you sensitive nerves so you can enjoy His cooling breezes. Smell the flowes 
and listen to the birds and bees in the trees, the chickens in their pen, ti 
horses talking to each other by the pasture fence, and all the beautiful souni 
of the out-of-doors. Sight and smell and hearing are gracious gifts from 
Father who surely must love you. Then there is the sense of taste. God cou 
have made all things to taste alike to you or to have no taste at all. Horribi 
thought! when vacation days mean ice-cream cones and watermelon pats 
and picnic lunches. 

Enjoy all your vacation days! 


Editor. 
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July Fourth 


By Helen Lovejoy McCarthy 
appreciate 
et it blov 
I'm six years old this very day; 
And I can hardly wait 


ful sous TO see my little friends arrive; 


its from: I hope they won’t be late. 
God coull 
|. Horribe 
lon partis 


I've thought of such nice games to 
play; 
I know we'll have some fun. 
My mother says that I should greet 
My party guests, each one. 


So while I make my curtsy low, 
I hope they all will see 

The lovely necklace, truly gold, 
My daddy gave to me. ~ 


My table’s all red, white, and blue; 
Oh, isn’t it just fine 

That Uncle Sam should celebrate 
On this birthday of mine! 
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ACKY ENGLISH didn’t know where to begin. 

In all his ten years in the big city he had never 
been this close to a real, live horse. 

“You can put the collar on Nelly now,” Uncle 
John said, as he threw a harness over one of the 
horses. 

Timidly Jacky edged up to the big black horse. 
Nelly stamped her foot to shoo away a fly. Jacky 
jumped back in alarm. The horse collar flew into 
the air and came down, around Jacky’s neck. 

Uncle John came out from behind the team of 
horses to see what was going on. He suppressed a 
smile as he took the collar off Jacky’s neck. 

“The horse tried to kick me,” Jacky cried. 

“You must be mistaken, Jacky,” Uncle John re- 
plied. “Old Nelly is as gentle as a lamb.” 

Jacky said no more. Quickly he handed the collar 
back to his uncle. He did not want to have anymore 
to do with horses. They were too dangerous. 

While Uncle John harnessed the horses Jacky’s 
eyes were round with amazement, but he stayed a 
safe distance from the animals. Jacky gazed wistfully 
after the horses as his uncle drove them out of the 
farmyard. The team was pulling an empty hayrack. 
Jacky’s uncle was going threshing. He was going to 
fill the big hayrack with bundles of grain. Then he 
would pitch the bundles into the mouth of a big 
threshing machine. The bundles would disappear and 
later come out through pipes. Part of the bundles 
would be straw and part of them precious grain. 

“If only I could drive a team of horses,” Jacky 
wished. ‘Then I could help Uncle John, just like a 
man. I wouldn’t have to work withthe girls any 
more. If only I could drive those jhorses,” Jacky 
sighed. 

All through the acini as Jacky helped the girls 
gather cobs for the cookstove, he could not keep 


from wishing that he was out in the harvest field. | 


He could picture himself driving the horses and 
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acky Goes 
Threshing 


By Terence Kay 
Pictures by Marvin Nye 


Jacky helped the girls gathe 


his uncle pitching the bundles into the hayrack. He 
told himself: “Oh, if only it could happen. Why, 
he and Uncle John would make a good team.” He 
would be considered a man then. He could come 
in from the harvest field with the other threshers, 
and wash in the mens’ white basins under the apple 
trees. Most of all, he could eat at the first table, 
sitting with the threshers around the long table 
groaning with wholesome food; not the second, 
sitting with the women. 

When Uncle John came home from the harvest 
field that evening Jacky ran out to watch him un- 
hitch the team. When the horses were free from the 
hayrack, Uncle John said, “Jacky, how would you 
like to ride Nelly to the barn?” 

Jacky’s eyes lit up, then clouded suddenly. He 
couldn’t do it. He was afraid. “No, thank you, Uncle, 
I don’t feel well.” 

“That's too bad,” his uncle replied. “Perhaps you 
can ride Nelly tomorrow when you feel better.” 
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Jacky nodded, but his heart was heavy, for he 
knew he wouldn’t ride Nelly tomorrow, because he 
was afraid. Yes, and when vacation was over he 
would be back in the city without having done 
the thing he wanted most to do. Ronald and Betty 
and all the gang would ask him about his vacation. 
What would he be able to tell them? Only this: 
“I picked apples with the girls, I gathered eggs with 
the girls”—none of the things a man did on a farm. 
He kicked a stone in the road. 

Sure enough, the following night, Uncle John 
asked again if he would like to ride Nelly. Jacky 
took a bold step toward Nelly, then shrank back as 
Nelly stamped her foot. 


rls gathelbs for the cookstove. 


k. He “This is too much.” 

Why, § Jacky told himself desper- 

.” He ately. “I’ve got to drive 

come § those horses, that’s all 

shers, §j there is to it. I’ve just got 

apple to.” 

table, Jacky walked boldly in- 

table fj to the barn. Uncle John 

cond, was feeding the team. 
“May I help you feed the horses?” he asked. 

arvest “You certainly may,” his uncle said in a surprised 

m un- § voice. “You can use this pitchfork, and put some 

m the § hay into each manger.” 

d you Jacky stuck the sharp fork into the pile of hay. 
He dumped the hay into Nelly’s manger, and then 

y. He §f Jake’s, Nelly’s mate. This was fun. 

Uncle, While Jacky fed the horses his Uncle John began 
rubbing their sleek bodies with a currycomb. 

ps you “What is that?” Jacky asked in amazement. 

. “It's a currycomb,” said his uncle. “It’s a hair- 
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brush for horses. Yes, sir, a hairbrush for horses.” 

“Do Nelly and Jake like that?” 

“Yes,” Uncle John replied. “Here, you try it 
awhile.” 

Jacky took the metal brush and began timidly strok- 
ing Nelly’s neck. “She likes it!” he cried. “See how 
she stands.” 

Jacky became so interested in his brushing that 
before he knew it his body was pressed against 
Nelly’s side. When he finally did notice, he jerked 
away. But there was no need to do so; Nelly wasn’t 
going to hurt him. 

Just before they left the horses for the night, 
Jacky took a deep breath and asked, “Uncle John, 
could I ride on the hayrack with you tomorrow?” 

“Do you think your mother would mind?” 

“I know she wouldn’t mind,” Jacky replied 
eagerly. 

“All right then. But remember, we leave bright 
and early.” 

“Oh, I'll get up early all right,” Jacky said joy- 
fully, “especially now that I have something to get 
up for.” 

Jacky arose with the sun, but Uncle John had al- 
ready been up and milked the cows. After eating 
breakfast, Jacky rushed out to the barn to find his 
uncle feeding the horses. Quickly Jacky picked up a 
pitchfork and began throwing hay into the mangers. 

The boy watched with interest while his uncle 
hitched up the team. In a small voice he asked, 
“Do you think I will ever be able to hitch up a 


team of horses, Uncle John?” 


ene “I don’t see why not,” 
coarse his uncle replied. “All a 
fellow has to do is to try 
a few times, and before he 
knows it he can do it 
well.” 

“I hope so,” said Jacky. 

When the horses were 
hitched up to the hayrack, 
Uncle John and Jacky 
climbed up on the seat. 
Uncle John took hold of the reins and slapped them 
gently across the horses’ backs, and they were off to 
the harvest field. 

Jacky was as happy as the birds that were sing- 
ing in the early morning. Out in the harvest field, 


Uncle John pulled up alongside the threshing ma- 


chine and checked to see if everything was all right. 


Jacky watched him start the tractor that ran the 
threshing machine by means of a long wide belt. 


Then they drove to the harvest field to gather bun- 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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IZA LEE lay in the hot sun on the beach where 
Joan had left her when she went up to the 
house for her lunch. It seemed a long time since 
Christmas, when Liza Lee had sat beneath the tree 
in Joan’s city home looking forward to a happy 
future! 
She had been quite a beautiful doll then, but 
now she knew she must look rumpled and untidy. 
Joan had so many dolls and toys of every sort that 
she took no care of any of them. So Liza Lee 
felt sure that her dainty dress must be grimy and her 
yellow curls. in sad disorder. She was not feeling 
happy’ 
As Liza Lee lay there the tide crept closer and 


“Well, Pll be jiggered! If 
this isn’t the queerest fish 
I’ve ever caught!” 


closer to the spot on the beach where 

she lay. Then the tiny wavelets 

touched her feet and crept up closer, 

Suddenly Liza Lee felt herself lifted 

gently from the sand and the next 
- moment she was rocking back and 
forth on top of a gay, dancing bil. 
low! 

Out and out they went, and to 
Liza Lee’s eyes Joan’s big house soon 
looked no larger than the playhouse 
up in the nursery. At last even the 
house and the cliff disappeared from 
sight! 

Liza Lee wondered where in the 
world she could be going. She did 
not really care, for she was quite 
comfortable and happy. 

So she floated along, the blue 
summer sky overhead and the white 
gulls flashing down to catch fish 
for their children. 

Suddenly Liza Lee felt herself 
stopped with a jerk. She wondered 
what could be the matter. Then she 
heard a man’s voice, saying: 

“Well, I'll be jiggered! If this 
isn’t the queerest fish I’ve ever 
caught!” 

And Liza Lee was pulled in on the 
end of a long line until she found 
herself lifted into a rowboat. 

A man with blue eyes that some- 
times laughed and sometimes were 
sad reached out and took Liza Lee 
from the water. After looking at her 
for a long minute he began gently 
and very cautiously to untangle her 
dress from the hook on which it was 
caught. As he worked he was careful 
not to tear the soft lace into which it was so securely 
hooked. 

At last it was free. Then the man held Liza Lee 
up and looked at her for a long minute as if he did 
not think she could be real. 

“A doll,” he said very softly, “and a beautiful 
doll too. I wonder where it could have come from. 
It probably fell from a ship. Who knows?” Then 
almost in a whisper he added, “I wonder how it 
happened to float here, to my boat.” 

There was a puzzled look in his eyes as he rubbed 
his brown hand across his brow. Then as if talking 
to Liza Lee herself, he said: 

“The good God must have sent you, for you are 
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the very kind of doll that my little 
Kathy has been praying for! I did not 
see how you could ever get here, but 
Kathy just said, ‘She will surely 
come, Father dear, just wait and you 
will see.’ And here you are!” 

Then he took a red handkerchief 
from his pocket and carefully wiped 
the seat in the bow. Very gently he 
laid Liza Lee upon the seat, spread- 
ing her skirts out so that the sun 
would dry them, and patting her 


long wet curls as tenderly as though 
they belonged to his own little girl. 

Liza Lee felt suddenly far happier 
than she had ever been. She did not 
understand why, but somehow she 
felt important. She was no longer 
just one more doll on a nursery shelf 
that was already crowded with too 
many dolls for any one little girl to 
own. 

Quickly the man wound up his lines, thea took 
his oars and began to row. And as he rowed he 
sang: 

“There is a happy land 
Far, far away——” 
But Liza Lee thought he looked as if he had 


found the happy land already. 

Then the boat stopped with a soft swish, and 
the man jumped out and pulled it up on the sandy 
beach 


There was no cliff here and no big summer home; 


an 
and bayberry made soft shadows about a small 
cottage toward which led a path. 

The man did not stop to lift his basket of fish 
from the boat. He took the red handkerchief out 
again, and carefully wiped his hands. Then he 
lifted Liza Lee from the seat ever so carefully. The 
sun had dried her dress, and her soft yellow curls 
bobbed about her face in the warm breeze. 

“Why, you are a beauty now that you are dry!” 
exclaimed the man, his eyes full of happy light. 

Then he started for the little cot- 


1] She hugged Liza Lee tage at the end of the path. The man 
| “We shall have wonder- 
ful times.” 


walked so fast that Liza Lee knew 
he was as excited as she. 

They had almost reached the 
house when a voice called: 

“Why, Father dear, you are home 
so early. You must have found a 
whole school of fish.” 

In a chair by a window sat a little 
girl. Her face did not look as if she 
had been ill, but one leg was 
stretched out on a low chair before 
her. A pair of crutches stood near by. 


The man held Liza Lee behind 
him and said as he entered the room: 


“You are right, Kathy dear. I did 
have a wonderful catch, the best I’ve 
ever had! But I caught one mighty 
queer fish and I brought it home to 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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by couldn’t help think- 
ing immediately of Zed 
Bender, when he saw his 
water-soaked things on the 
barn floor. 

“Zed Bender said he'd get 
even,” Lee told his father, 
and then related all the cir- 
cumstances. 
“Oh!” said his father. But Lee 
knew what he was thinking. Dad- 
dy always said, “It takes two to 
make a quarrel.” Whenever Lee 
had trouble with another boy, 
Daddy would listen to the story of 
all the things the other boy had 
done to Lee, and then he'd say, 
“What did you do to him?” Some- 
times he just asked that question 
with his big, grave gray eyes—as 
he did now. 

Lee began trying to find how 
best to save some of the things 
on the flooded barn floor. 

“Better get the boys and girls to 
help you,” Daddy said. 
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Lee's heart burned. He didn’t 
want any of the boys and girls to 
help him. He didn’t exactly blame 
them for what had happened, 
but if they hadn’t been there, Zed 
wouldn’t have been there either. 
Lee hadn’t wanted them all 
around. He didn’t see why it had 
to be his yard. His throat began 
to get tight, his eyes hot, and all 
at once he was so afraid he was 
going to be a baby about it all that 
momentarily he forgot some of 
the trouble itself. 

Daddy pretended to be brush- 
ing out the car with the whisk- 
broom. Lee began to be very busy 
himself, picking up props. 


Lighted Signs 


By Gardner Hunting 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


The water stood as much as an 
inch deep on Eph’s star-spangled 
curtain. The gay costumes, that 
had been carefully folded and 
laid on it, were soaked. There 
couldn’t be any doubt about the 
damage done, for the colors in 
the curtain and costumes had run 
into each other ruinously. Lee’ 
heart sank lower and lower as he 
picked up the Indian clubs and 
some of the balls and tried to 
wipe them dry with a rag. 

“I guess you'll have to handle 
this yourself, old chap,” Daddy 
said, pausing at last to look. “And 
I guess it’s not going to get you 
down.” He came and stood beside 
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Lee a moment. Lee knew that, to 
Daddy, the important thing was 
not to let anything get you down. 
When Daddy had any kind of 
trouble, he always said, “Well, we 
won't cry about it, we'll see what 
we can do about it.” Then he'd 
start thinking, and pretty soon 
he would think of something to 
do. 

But it was mighty hard to think, 
when you felt like breaking down 
and sobbing with despair. All his 
fun was spoiled, and Eph’s val- 
uable properties were very likely 
ruined. Lee would have to pay for 
them. He knew Daddy would say, 
“They were left here in your care; 
you were responsible for them.” 
And if Lee had to pay for them, 
it would take all his allowance, 
all he could earn, and all any- 
body’d give him for 
his birthday and for 
Christmas for—for 
years! 

Lee swallowed 
and swallowed. He 
would not cry—any- 
how not while Dad- 
dy was here. He be- 
gan to try to think 
what to do about it. 
All at once Daddy 
put his big hand on 
Lee’s shoulder and 
gave it a squeeze. He 
didn’t say another 
word, but got in his 
cat and drove away. 
But that squeeze of 
his strong fingers was just exactly 
as if he’d said a lot of things. 
‘Jus’ ezzac’ly!’’”” Lee found him- 
self grinning for saying that so 
often. It was ‘jus’ ezzac’ly” like a 
little boy! 

Then he discovered something 
queer; he didn’t feel like crying 
now. Even now that Daddy was 
gone and he was alone in the barn 
with the ruined things, he didn’t 
feel like sobbing. Something 
strong came up inside of him and 
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What the Story Has Told 


To help out in the war effort Lee 
Stantial’s mother has turned her yard 


how to do tricks. Eph always makes 
and Lee go into the barn to try some 
ground. 

Stantial went to get his car he found 


that all the curtains, costumes, and 


garden hose had been thrust through 
a knot-hole in a board in the barn. 


tricks, Zed Bender tries to follow 
chem. Just as Zed started in the door. | that the best thing the rabbit could 


Lee pushed him and he fell to the | do was to vanish, but she hadn’t 


props for the play had all been | Or had he? Why, he must have 


ruined by water. The nozzle of the | 


over to the neighborhood children. | 
Lee decides to give a show for these | 


children. Eph Saxer is teaching Lee _ ing up. Ha! Eph would make a 


up verses when he talks, and this | Same ont of “funny” and “bun- 


Weigh. Whea | ny.” But to have the funny bunny 
: | gone was something startling and 


“Here’s your ol’ labbit,” Little Mat said. 


made him feel that it was bigger 
than the trouble. 

He came to the tall silk hat 
that Eph used to take the rabbit 
out of. It sat on its top in the 
middle of a pool, and water had 
soaked through to the inside. But 
as he emptied it, he suddenly won- 
dered where Wigglenose was. Eph 
had put him into a sort of chicken 
coop made of a box, with an open 
front slatted over with lath. But 
the instant Lee looked at the box 


| he saw that two of the laths had 


been broken off, and inside there 
was no Wigglenose! A leaf of let- 
tuce and the dish of water were 
there, but no white bunny with 
funny ears lopping over or perk- 


mysterious. It did occur to Lee 


vanished without help. Zed! Zed 


The next morning when Daddy _ probably helped her vanish! 


But the barn had been pad- 
locked. Lee had locked it himself 
last night when Eph went home. 


| locked it; he always did. And 


Daddy had come in afterwards; he 
would have locked it for sure. 
Lee went around 
looking for some 
place where Zed 
could have got in be- 
sides the door. He 
found a window in 
the old box stall that 
was unlocked. Well, 


no one was to blame 
for that but himself. 

He grew hot with 
a new kind of heat, as 
he cleared the things 
off Eph’s curtain and 
then dragged it out 
on the grass. He 
wasn't even sure he 
had locked the barn 
last night, and that 
window must have been unlocked 
for weeks! 

But as he spread the great wet 
curtain out in the sun, he began 
to be furious inside again. He had 
never guessed that Zed would 
dare do a thing like taking Wig- 
glenose. But if he had taken her, 
he probably would have her at 
his home. Lee knew where Zed 
lived, in a poor old house over 


in a poor part of town. He would 
go and find out whether Zed had 
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the rabbit. If he had, Lee would 
know he was the one who had 
fixed the hose to flood the barn. 

In about another hour the chil- 
dren would be here again for the 
day. If he left his show materials 
unguarded, they’d be all over the 
curtain and playing with every 
club and ball and piece of cos- 
tume. They'd lose and trample 
things and make the ruin complete. 

But wouldn’t Zed be here again 
with the rest? If he was the guilty 
one, he wouldn’t be likely to come, 
would he? Besides, if Lee waited 
to see him here, he’d miss any op- 
portunity he'd have to find the 
rabbit at Zed’s house. Lee made 
up his mind suddenly. He would 
go and see if Zed had Wigglenose. 
Mother Fern was busy in the 
house, and he could go and get 
back in less than an hour. 

He thought of putting up a sign 
beside the curtain, “Keep off!” 


but that wouldn’t keep the kids . 


from playing with the balls and 
things. So what was the use? 

He ran through the side gate, and 
away up the street to where the 
school was—all closed and silent 
now in vacation time—and away 
over across the river toward where 
Zed lived. He arrived at the old 
gray house more quickly than he 
expected. When he got there, Mr. 
Bender, father of Zed and Matt, 
was just leaving for his work. 
Their mother stood in the door- 
way, dressed in overalls too, be- 
cause she worked. The boys were 
both right there in the front yard, 
where the grass wasn’t cut. There 
were sticks amd old cans and an 
old wheelbarrow and stuff around. 

Lee didn’t know how to begin. 
But when Mr. Bender said, “Hel- 
lo!” he just put his hands behind 
him and spoke up. “Mr. Bender, 
somebody took a rabbit away from 
my house last night. I think it was 
Zed, because he said he’d get even 
with me for pushing him so that 
he fell out of our barn. If he did, 
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“For goodness’ sake! You made a mistake!” 


then he’s the one who put the 


any water on his old show stuff!" 


hose in the barn too, and made Zed said. And instantly Lee wa 


the water run all over——” 

He had tried to tell his story 
fast, so that he wouldn’t be inter- 
rupted. He was afraid he hadn't 
been very clear. The moment he 
stopped, Zed shouted. 

“Aw, no such thing! I never! I 
don’t know where his ol’ rabbit is, 
nor anything about any hose and 
water!” 

Zed’s father was a big, dark, 
frowning man. He turned around 
and looked at Zed. “What's that 
you don’t know anything about?” 
he asked sharply. 

“Any rabbit—or any hose—or 


sure he knew all about it. 

“Seems to me you know plen- 
ty,” his father said. “You say more 
than he said about it.” 

“What’s the matter?” Zed’ 
mother said, coming out of the 
door. She was slim and dark. She 
had a lot of red on her face. Her 
mouth looked as red as cherries, 
and she ran her little finger 
around and around on her lips. 
She held up a hand mirror and 
looked in it. Lee knew she cared 
more about how she looked than 
about what Zed had done. It was 


funny that she fixed her face all 
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up so when she had on overalls. 
But she really was sort of pretty. 

Mr. Bender didn’t pay any at- 
tention to her. He kept talking to 
Zed. “Did you take a rabbit away 
from his house?”” He demanded, 
and jerked his head toward Lee. 

“No such thing!” Zed persisted. 
He looked at Lee out from under 
his scowl, as if he would like to 
do something meaner to him, if 
he could. 

“Where'd you get that rabbit 
you did bring home?” his father 
went on harshly. 

“A fella gimme him!” Zed said. 
“Didn’t he, Matt?” he appealed 
to little Slappy, who came pad- 
ding up to him now. Slappy didn’t 
say anything. He was bareheaded; 
he didn’t have on his funny hat 
with the buttons on it. He stuck 
out his tongue at Lee. Then sud- 
denly he ran forward and slapped 
at Lee’s stomach, which was as 
high as he could reach. 

His mother shouted at him. She 
turned around and tossed her 
looking-glass into a soft chair in- 
side the doorway. Then she ran 
and caught little Matt and slapped 
him, pretty hard. Lee was startled 
and shocked. He understood all 
at once where Slappy got his slap- 
py ways. He’d heard Daddy say 
that “what you give out comes 
back to you,” and what Mrs. Ben- 
der gave out to Slappy, she was 
certainly getting back. For he 
turned, crying, and tried to slap 
her. It was hard for Lee to believe 
he was seeing.a real family here; 
it wasn’t much like his family. 

“Stop the noise!” Mr. Bender 
shouted: at them. Then he turned 
to Zed again. “Go bring that rab- 
bit here you brung home last 
night,” he said. 

“It ain't his!” Zed protested. 

“Doas I tell you!” 

Zed sulked. His father caught 
hold of him and shook him. He 
scolded. He said he knew Zed was 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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How See’ God 


By Kathleen W. Welch 


T WAS ironing day and Nancy 

was helping her mother. She 
had begged to be allowed to iron. 
She loved the smell of the nice, 
clean clothes, and the way all 
the wrinkles smoothed out under 
the hot iron. At first Mother had 
said that she was too young—she 
might burn herself or scorch the 
clothes. But she had promised to 
be very, very careful, so Mother 
had bought her a little iron for her 
very own, and now, on ironing 
days, she was allowed to iron all 
the handkerchiefs. 

This day she had something on 
her mind. “Mother,” she asked, as 
she carefully smoothed out a pret- 
ty blue handkerchief, “I wish I 
could see God, because then He 
would seem more real to me. 
Nothing seems real if you can’t 
see it.” 

“Oh, lots of things are real that 
you can’t see,” answered her 
mother. 


“What things?” Nancy wanted 
to know. 

Her mother thought a moment. 
“Well,” she said, “what makes 
your iron get hot so that you can 
iron so nicely?” 

“Oh, I know,” Nancy said 
eagerly. “Daddy was telling me 
all about it last night. It’s elec- 
tricity.” 

“Did Daddy tell you what color 
it is,” asked Mother, “or what 
shape. Is it big and round or little 
and square?” 

“Why, no, how silly! Daddy 
didn’t tell me what it looked like, 
he just told me about a lot of 
things it can do. Of course every- 
one knows that you can’t see elec- 
tricity!” 

“Then how do you know it’s 
real?” Mother wanted to know. 
“How can it be real if you can’t 
see it?” 

“Why, because it makes the 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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HE FIRST four books of the New Testament 

are called the Gospels. We can readily under- 
stand this when we know that the word gospel means 
good news and glad tidings. The good news that is 
given in the Four Gospels is the story of the birth, 
life, teaching, and saving power of Jesus Christ. 

It is to Matthew that we owe our thanks for the 
first book in the New Testament. Matthew may not 
have been the first man to write a book about the 
birth and life of Jesus, and we do not know why it is 
placed first in our printed New Testament. 

Matthew was one of Jesus’ disciples. But Jesus 
had many followers and a few disciples before he 
met the man Matthew. Peter and James, John and 
Andrew, Philip and Nathanael had followed Jesus 
for many months. They had left their homes and 
their work to help Jesus spread the word of God. 
Often when crowds pressed too close these men 
would take Jesus in a boat, and He would preach 
from there to the people on the shore. When crowds 
blocked the stzeets, these men would go with Jesus 
to the mountainside and there, with the people 
grouped comfortably on the ground, the disciples 
would wait while the Master taught. 

Jesus liked to walk in the country with His dis- 
ciples. At these times He would question them and 
explain His teachings. But as His fame grew the 
little band was less and less often alone. Wherever 
they went there were crowds. Capernaum, more than 
any other place, was now the city that Jesus called 
home. One day Jesus and His disciples, followed 
by a large crowd, walked out toward the seaside. 
Outside the city they came to a customhouse. There, 
before a table, sat a publican or taxgatherer. The 
publican collected the tax or toll that the rulers in 
Rome had placed upon the land. 
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Almost all the Jewish people in that part of the 
country hated and despised the public taxgatherers, 
For many of the publicans were cruel and selfish, 
robbing the people by taking more taxes than were 
due. A few of the taxgatherers were good, honest 
men, but because so many of them were wicked all 
of them were hated alike. 

At the customhouse Jesus stopped before the 
table where the taxgatherer sat collecting the money 
that the people brought. The taxgatherer’s name 
was Matthew, and Jesus knew by looking at him that 
he was at heart a good man. He watched Matthew as 
he worked, and when the taxgatherer finally looked 
up and met the eyes of the stranger, he stopped 
counting money. The gaze of the two men held— 
Jesus of Nazareth and the publican, tax collector for 
Rome! Jesus said, “Follow me.” 


Jesus stopped before the ull 
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Matthew stood up. He left the table and all that 
it contained and followed Jesus. 

Soon after that Matthew held a great feast in his 
own house for Jesus and His disciples. Matthew 
may have done this to show honor to his new 
Master, or he may have wanted to bring his former 
friends into closer contact with Jesus. He invited 
many publicans and other friends throughout the 
city to this feast. . 

But when the scribes and Pharisees and rulers of 
the Jews learned that Jesus and His disciples sat at a 
feast with publicans, they complained among them- 
selves. They asked of the disciples, “Why do you 
and your Master eat and drink at the table with 
publicans and sinners?” 

Jesus, knowing what was in the hearts of the 
people, answered, “I came not to call the righteous, 
but the sinners to repentance.” 

On the day that Jesus stopped by the toll table 
and looked into Matthew's heart He saw that the 
publican was a good man; but He also saw by the 
nature of the man’s work that he had both education 
and talent. Matthew could write rapidly and well. 
He had a good mind; saw things clearly. He was 
quick in thought and action. Here was a man who 
could help spread the teaching that Jesus taught 
in ways that the other disciples could not. 

Matthew’s ready response to Jesus’ appeal “Follow 
me” shows that he was a man of quick judgment 
and honest conviction. For the things that Matthew 
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* * * The Dark x x 
* By Marguerite LaMarche * 
* * 
I like the dark because I know 
* * 
God’s love fills every space; 
That’s why I’m not afraid to 
* go 
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saw in Jesus’ eyes when the Saviour tarried by the toll 
table, changed the man from a tricky publican into a 
devoted follower and helpful friend of Jesus the 
Christ. And when the time came that Jesus chose the 
twelve men whom He wanted to train so that they 
might carry on His work, Matthew was one of those 
twelve. 

Matthew, who was a Jew, gives in his Gospel a 
very complete story of Jesus’ ancestry. He traces 
Jesus as a direct descendant, through King David, of 
Abraham, the father of the Hebrew people. He 
quotes the prophet Isaiah, who lived more than 
seven hundred years before, to prove that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Saviour who was to come to rule 
the world. Matthew tells of Jesus’ friendly sermons 
and he gives many accounts of Jesus talking with the 
people. He tells the world more of the exact words 
as spoken by our Saviour than any other writer. 

The Jews had long expected a Saviour who would 
make of them the ruling nation of the world. They 
expected a king to sit upon David's throne again. 
In his writings Matthew tried earnestly to show 
the people that Jesus was the Saviour for whom they 
had waited, but that He had come to rule, not from 
a throne but in the hearts of men. Matthew tried to 
make the people realize their own sin and wrong- 
doing, and to show them that Jesus had come to save 
people from sin. He explained that the miracles per- 
formed by Jesus were proof of His kinship with God. 
Matthew, though a Jew, tried to waken in the 
minds of the people a realization of the fact that 
Jesus came to save all people, not just the Jews. 

It is because of Matthew's ability to write of the 
things he saw and knew, that we can read in beau- 
tiful detail “the Sermon on the Mount.” This is by 
far the longest sermon, so far as we know, that Jesus 
ever preached. In this sermon Jesus gave rules of 
conduct that would insure a perfect way of life. In 
this sermon we find the principles of Christianity. In 
this sermon Jesus taught His followers to say the 
wonderful prayer that (Continued inside back cover) 
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B UZZY SAILED along.on a soft whiff of a 
breeze. Buzzy was a furry brown honeybee. The 
whirly zig of his wings made him very happy. Be- 


low, the same whiff of a breeze was bending the ~ 


gtass—over and up again—over and up again. | 
Buzzy’s bright bee eyes looked down. He was 
looking for flower colors, red or blue, orange or 
yellow, lavender, pink, or purple. 
Buzzy lived in a hive, a beehive. This was his first 
trip away. Nurse Bee had told him 
he must come home with his little 


honey stomach full of nectar. Nurse \ 


Bee had told him to fill his little “‘mar- \\ ; 
ket basket’’ full of pollen too, to bring 
home. 

Now Buzzy had never gathered pol- 
len or nectar. But he knew how they 
looked. He knew how they smelled 
too. Buzzy had seen his aunts and un- 
cles return with their little market baskets full of 
the dusty yellow pollen. He had seen Nurse Bee mix 
it with honey and make bee bread for the baby bees 
to eat. 


But Buzzy was not quite sure just where his aunts 
and uncles had found that pollen and nectar. Nurse 
Bee had told him to search for bright colors and 
sweet perfumes. 

Suddenly the tiny motor of Buzzy’s wings grew 
louder and louder. He dipped. A sweet scent was 
circling about in his whiff of a breeze. Buzzy turned. 
He zigged and zagged—down and down—and down 
—and down and down. Ahead he could see a spot 
of yellow. 


Buzzy’s little bee feet touched the yellow spot 
first. It was hard and long and had two black holes 
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BUZZIE 


By Hilma Borden 


Pictures by Mildred Gatlin Weber 


at one end. The whirly motor of Buzzy’s wings was 
quiet now. His brown bee feet tiptoed along. Buzz 
was looking for nectar. Buzzy was looking for pol: 
len. The long, hard yellow flower was very still— 
not even the breeze made it move. 

Buzzy peeked into one of the round black holes. A 
little stir of air came through and blew in his eye 
It frightened him. He flew up for a moment. He 
listened to the sound made by the whirly zig of his 
wings and watched the hard yellow flower. Nothin; 
happened. Buzzy lit again. He tiptoed along. He 
peeked in the other round black hole. A bigger sti 
of air came through. It nearly blew him right ovet 
backwards! 

Now Buzzy was just a young bee, and this wa 
his first trip away from the hive. How could he 
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know that the long, hard yellow flower was really 
not a flower at all? It belonged to Daisy the duck. 
It was Daisy’s bill! 

You see Daisy had waddled over near the honey- 
suckle vine. The warm sun on her back had made 
her sleepy. She had rested her yellow bill against 
her white feathers and had fallen asleep. Just then 
Buzzy had landed on the spot of yellow that was 
Daisy's bill. 

Now Buzzy flew up. He did not like this flower 
that blew air at him! He began to get angry. He 
circled. He buzzed his wings very loudly. Then 
slowly but carefully he lit again. This time he tip- 
toed in the other direction. 

Of course Buzzy did not know that Daisy ate her 
dinner by opening her bill at the very end he was 


ngs wai 

Buzz 

for pol: leaned over. He looked. Somewhere he scented sweet 

y still- J perfume. But nowhere could he see any pollen. 
Nowhere could he see any nectar. Buzzy leaned far 

holes: A over. 

his ey} Suddenly Daisy opened her eyes. Daisy opened her 

jent. Hel bill. “Quack, quack,” said Daisy. And—swish, zip, 

ig of his flop! Buzzy landed right in the middle of the honey- 

Nothing suckle vine! 

ong. He Buzzy was angry! Buzz-z-z-2 went the motor of 

gget sui Buzzy’s wings. He was angry enough to sting! That 


ght ove hard yellow flower couldn’t toss him into the air 
like that. He was a bee, and he could sting! Sting 
hard! Buzzy started to rise. His little bee feet, his 


back, his wings, felt heavy! He looked down. His 


this wa 
could he 
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tiptoeing toward! Buzzy came to the edge. He ¢ 


brown furry feet were covered with yellow dust, his 
wings and his back were too! 

This was pollen! This was what he had been 
looking for! Buzzy brushed the yellow pollen into 
the little baskets on his hind legs. Close by a yellow 


honeysuckle flower waved at him. Buzzy crawled 
inside. His long bee tongue found nectar there. 

Buzzy crawled out. He started to fly. The whirly 
motor of his wings made him especially happy now. 
His little honey stomach was full of nectar. His 
little market baskets were full of pollen. 

Buzzy looked down. Daisy waddled along below. 
Buzzy chuckled a tiny bee chuckle. He remembered 
how Daisy’s bill had fooled him. He remembered 
the little stir of air that had blown in his eye, he 
remembered the bigger stir of air that had nearly 
blown him over backwards. He laughed a tiny bee 
laugh when he thought about it. 

Then when Daisy opened her bill, Buzzy remem- 
bered he had been tossed into the honeysuckle vine, 
and he had found pollen and nectar there. If it 
hadn’t been for Daisy 

Buzzy stopped laughing. He swerved and dipped 
and circled down. He circled down and buzzed right 
into Daisy's ear! And although I can’t understand 
bee talk, I think perhaps he was buzzing a thank you 


to Daisy! 
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Birdies Lullaby 


Tra-la - la -la, 


tra - la - la - le, 


Soft-ly the wind sings a 
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Curl up and rest, 


Warm in your nest; 


This is the lul - la - by bird-ies lovebest. Tra-la-la- la, 
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tra-la - la - le; 


This is the lul-la-by bird-ies love best. 
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Words and music by Margaret Blanchard 


The Casting Away of 
Liza Lee 


(Continued from page 7) 


you. Shut your eyes tight!” 

Kathy shut her blue eyes and 
said, “I hope it isn’t wet and slip. 
pery.’’ She laughed happily. 

Softly the man stooped and 
laid Liza Lee in Kathy's waiting 
hands. Then he said, “Now open 
your eyes!” 

The blue eyes flew open, then 
they grew wider and wider in 
wonder and surprise at the beav- 
tiful doll that lay smiling up at 
them. 

For a long time Kathy did not 
move or speak. Then with a quick 
motion she lifted Liza Lee and 
held her close to her heart as she 
exclaimed joyously: 

“Is she for me, Father? I mean 
is she really and truly mine?” 

“Yes, Kathy, she is really and 
truly yours!” The man took out 
the red handkerchief and blew his 
nose very hard. 

“But it is so wonderful that | 
can scarcely believe it!” breathed 
Kathy, her eyes full of happy 
tears. 

Her father sat down beside her 
then and told her all about it; 
how he had suddenly felt some- 
thing tug at his line, something 
that he knew was not a fish, and 
how he had pulled it in—and 
there was the doll! 

When he had finished Kathy 
said happily: 

“I knew God would send me a 
doll, because He knows that some- 
times it gets pretty lonely when 
you are gone, Father. And you 
see, He did!” 

“Yes,” her father answered 
softly. “And soon the broken leg 
will be well too. Then what good 
times we shall all have!” 

He stooped quickly to kiss the 
upturned face of his daughter, 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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open N THE United States we often 
I celebrate the birthday of our 
then § country on the Fourth of July with 
er in § magnificent displays of fireworks. 
beau- J} We are thrilled to see the rockets, 
up at & pinwheels, Roman candles, fire 
fountains, and star mines weaving 
id not ff patterns of light across the night 
quick J sky. But not many of us have had 
e and [§ an opportunity to see the tremen- 
as she § dous fireworks display that is one 
of old mother nature’s greatest 
mean [™ sights—a volcano in eruption. 
2” A volcano is a hole in the 
ly and ff earth’s crust through which steam, 
out hot gases, and molten rock are 
ew his B ejected by some internal force. 
Volcanoes vary in height from a 
that I § few hundred feet to nearly four 
eathed § miles. Scientists call them “the 
happy § earth’s safety valves.” 

The word volcano comes from 
ide her § the name of the Roman god of 
out it; fH fire, Vulcan, who was said to have 

some- his forge beneath the “burning 
.ething mountain” of Vulcano on an 
sh, and island in the Mediterranean Sea. 
n—and [A volcano is said to be active 
when in eruption, dormant when 
Kathy inactive, and extinct when the 
eruptions have ceased altogether. 
d mea At the present time there are 
t some: {Some three hundred active vol- 
y when JM Canoes in the earth and thousands 
nd you fj Of extinct ones. 

Some of the best-known vol- 
iswered canoes are Mount Vesuvius in 
ken leg M Italy (4,267 feet high) ; Fujiyama 
at good in Japan (12,395 feet high), 

shown on one of the stamps we 
kiss the (@ ilustrate; Mauna Loa in Hawaii 
zughter, (13,671 feet high) ; Popocatepetl 
0) in Mexico (17,883 feet high); 
.OMEV EE WISDOM 


Stamp 


Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


and Cotopaxi in Ecuador (19,693 
feet high), the highest volcano 
in the world. The most active vol- 
cano in the United States is Mount 
Lassen in California. 

The newest volcano on the 
North American continent and the 
first to appear since 1759 began 
erupting on February 20, 1943, 
near Paracutin, a village 180 miles 
west of Mexico City. Dionisio Puli- 
do, a peon, was plowing his field 
when he heard strange noises be- 
neath his feet. He fled for his life, 
and within a few hours a volcano 
had begun to erupt near where he 
had been plowing. This volcano is 
now a mountain over twelve hun- 
dred feet high and three fourths 
of a mile in diameter. You will 
find the complete story of it in 
the Reader’s Digest for October, 
1943, and the National Geograph- 
ic magazine for February, 1944. 

One of the most interesting 
stories about a volcano involves 
the Panama Canal, which was 
completed by the United States fn 
1914. The canal, which joins the 


Atlantic and Pacific oceans, had 
been begun in 1880 by a French 
company under the direction of 
the famous engineer de Lesseps, 
the builder of the Suez Canal. The 
company had to abandon the 
project because of financial diffi- 
culties and because so many of 
their workmen died of malaria 
and yellow fever. The United 
States government began to con- 
sider taking over the project, but 
many people argued that the Pan- 
ama route was too costly and that 
it would be cheaper and better to 
build a canal across Nicaragua. 
De Lesseps had chosen the Pan- 
ama route, he said, because there 
were active volcanoes in Nicara- 
gua, but none in Panama. The 
Nicaraguans claimed that there 


-had not been a volcanic eruption 


in their country since 1835, and 
argued that the canal would be in 
no danger. But before the bill au- 
thorizing the construction of the 
canal and selecting the route for it 
came before Congress for action, 
someone discovered that the Nica- 
taguan postage stamps (one of 
which we _ illustrate) showed 
Mount Momotombo in eruption. 
This volcano is situated near the 
proposed route for the canal 
through Nicaragua. The stamps 
decided the argument, and Con- 
gress authorized the construction 
of the canal through Panama. 

The third stamp that we illus- 
trate shows the fiery crater of 
Nakadake, which is situated on 
one of Japan’s twenty-five vol- 
canoes. 
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My, mom made§pret 
With polka @ bh 
And since, I’velf so 
All polka-de 0. 


I raced across the field one day— 
The wind was from the west— 
And saw a baby robin with 
A polka-detted breast. 


I sat beside the lake one night 

When light was almost gone; 
An old red doe brought down to drink 
A polka-dotted fawn. 
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e, I’ve some other folk 
A beast I feel most sorry for— 
I saw him at the zoo— 
~ Has spindly legs and lengthy neck; 
4 He’s polka-dotted too. 
| & If Mother had not made that dress— 
How strangely things befall!— 
k @ Those beasts would not have looked like me 


Nor I like them at all. 
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The Wind 
By Jane Evelyn Halliburton 


Do you feel the rough wind? 
It pulls off the hats of boys and 
girls 
And makes you go in lots of whirls. 
Do you feel the rough wind? 


Do you feel the rough wind? 
It makes the faces of the girls and 
boys 
Look like the reddest of my toys. 
Do you feel the rough wind? 


& 
Birthdays 


By Ann McMurry (9 years) 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


I like birthdays, and I imagine you 
do too. 

I like birthdays because they give you 
things to do. 

They give you surprises that are always 
nice, 

And they give you cakes that are just 
packed full of spice. 

I like the feeling that makes you much 
bolder, 

But best of all I like birthdays, 

"Cause you're always one year older! 
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Sunbeams 


By Helen Brandstatter (13 years) 
Hennepin, Il. 


Softly, softly like the snow 
Little sunbeams come and go, 
Dancing gaily in the light, 
Sparkling in a clearness bright. 


As night draws slowly on 

The sunbeams change into a bar. 
But darkness pulls the curtain down 
And pins it snugly with a star. 
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Dancing Fairies 
By Nancy Joy Kangas (10 years) 
Williamsfield, Ohio 


There were fairies in the garden last 
night, 

They were dancing in 
moonlight, 

They were dressed in silk from head 
to toe, 

And each of their silk slippers had a 
tiny pink bow. 

They had pretty pink wings with a 
big yellow dot; 

And of the pretty fairies there were 
quite a lot. . 

They danced and danced till morning 
was near, 

And then very suddenly they all did 
disappear. 

But they all come back to dance every 
night, 

And they dance all they can in the 
bright moonlight! 


My God 
By Graham Doyle (7 years) 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 


the bright 


God helps me work, He helps me play, 
He helps me do the things I may; 
He helps me more in every way, 

He helps my face to smile all day. 
I thank Him when I kneel to pray. 
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Souvenirs 
By Jack Kehr, Jr. (12 years) 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Souvenirs I like to collect; 
I have them from all over. 

I have some coins from Quebec, 
Also cards and a folder. 


Some lovely pennants on the walls, 
Some match folders from the West, 
A windmill bank from Cliffty Falls— 
That’s why I like this hobby best. 
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The Fox 


By Vernon T. Squires (9 years) 
New London, N. H. 


Some say the fox lives up on the hill 

Where the church stands grave and 
still. 

Some say he lives near the old school 
clock, 

Where the pigeons live in a flock. 

Some say he lives by the side of the 


road, 

Where he likes to play with a big 
green toad. 

But : think he lives in a great big 
en 


Pretty close to our chicken pen. 


& 
The Nickel 


By Jeannine Thom (14 years) 
Kilgore, Tex. 


I wonder where this nickel was 
Before it came to me. 

If it could talk, I wonder what 
It would say to me. 


From the pocket of a rich man 
To the pocket of a poor; 

In the grimy hand of a little girl, 
And upon a kitchen floor. 


This nickel with its face so slick, 
Which doesn’t buy so much; 
And to think of the places it might 

have been— 
You'd never have thought of such! 


& 
When I Grow Up 


By Otto C. Newmann (8 years) 
Hartford, Conn. 


Oh, a pilot I want to be 

To fly so high above each tree; 

I'll fly my plane in the sky of blue 
Just as the birds do, straight and true. 
Oh, a pilot I want to be 

To fly so high above each tree. 
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Our First Rain 
By Garth Hopkins (10 years) 
Bentley, Alta., Canada 


We came to school one morning, 
And it was raining hard! 
The rain came down in torrents 

In everyone’s back yard. 


It made the roads real muddy 
And took the snow away; 

And now the little gophers 
Have all come out to play. 
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weed What I Saw 
li By Carolyn Myers (7 years) 
em Clifton, Kans. 
ye and 
| looked out of the window 
school To see what I could see, 
And all I could see 
lock. Was clover and a little bumblebee! 
of the 
& 
a bi 
My Mother 
eat big By Jock Ray Walters Ly years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
, My mother helps me in every way 
And every minute of the day. 
She sees that I have good things to 
eat 
ars) And that I always look very neat. 
So thank You, God, for such a star, 
To help guide me from afar. 
yas 
at 
The Clown 
By Second and Third Grades 
(Wellington Street School) 
ini St. Thomas, Ont., Canada 
BE The clown’s a very funny man. 
He dances with a feather fan; 
o slick, § Children like watching him 
h; Dancing on a horse named Tim. 
t might 
The clown is always doing tricks; 
of such! fi} He even trips on little sticks. 
He throws ballons around and round 
And gets so dizzy he falls down. 
de 
ears) 
Birdies. 
By Ruth Kusserow (8 years) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
of blue Hi I love the little birdies; 
ind true They are so soft and sweet. 
In the merry springtime 
They always sing “‘tweet-tweet.” 
OMBWEE WISDOM 


The Bee 


By Betty E. Brinkman (11 years) 
Kesley, Iowa 


There is a very little bee— 

I just don’t know his name; 
He flies along so merrily 

But not always just the same. 


Sometimes when I go out to walk 
This little bee I know; 

It seems to me that he can talk, 
But this just can’t be so. 


This little bee likes honey, 
I’m sure that this is true. 
So I think I'll call him Sunny, 
As he flies out on the dew. 
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Animal World 


By Johnny Winters (12 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Down in the forest not far away, 
That’s where the birds and animals 


play; 


Down through the fields about a quar- 
ter of a mile, 
Till you come to a crooked old stile. 


Over you go with the greatest of ease; 
Next you come to the big oak trees. 


There you hear the song of the bird, 
The cheeriest sound you ever heard. 


There you see the little grey squirrel. 
This must be the animal world! 


& 


Editor's note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. This 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


Birds 
By Patricia Spiva (6 years) 
Mountain Pine, Ark. 


The birds are flying high 
Against the blue, blue sky; 
They will go to their nest 
When it’s time for them to rest. 


A Rainy Day in California 
By Katherine Elizabeth Miller 


(6 years) 
Altadena, Calif. 


The rainclouds are dropping their 
drops today ; 

It’s raining, it’s raining, I can’t go out 
play. 

The chickens are clucking, the ducks 
say quack-quack. 

I ran outside, but grandma called me 


back. 


Birds 


By Daniel Neill Pulliam (7 years) 
Watts, Okla. 


Very early in the spring 

The birds their sweetest music bring. 
Over hills and valleys fair 

Birds are singing everywhere. 


de 


Our Field Trip 


By the Sixth Grade 
Downsville, La. 


On a field trip we intend to go; 

All the tree’s names we want to know; 

The plants and flowers are beginning 
to grow 

Along the path so rough and low. 


The birds that sing overhead in the 
trees 

Sound so sweet in the gentle breeze; 

In different colors they fly about. 

We think they’re lovely without a 
doubt. 


The bees and wasps go flying around; 
They make a gentle humming sound. 
The grasshopper hops along, 

But he has no gentle song. 


All these things we hope to see, 
And we'll be as tired as can be. 
We'll have a good time, we all know; 
Then back to the schoolhouse we will 


go. 
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er FOUND the other Spartans in such dis- 
tress that he forgot his own trouble. 

They were in the garden, gathered around the 
stake where their tallest tomato plant grew. With 
disappointed eyes, they looked at the spot where 
yesterday an almost ripe tomato had hung. Now 
only the stem was there, with a lump of dry pink 
pulp clinging to it. 

“It weighed more than a pound!” mourned Chink. 

“And it was the first of the season!” said David. 

“Who do you think got it?” asked Kegs. 

“No person!” said Bob. “An animal ate it!” 

‘“How can you tell?” asked David. “This mulch 
we put down hides all the tracks.” 

“If someone had picked it,” said Bob, “it'd have 
come off clean from the stem or the stem would 
have been broken. An animal ate it, bite by bite. 
Because the stub wasn’t ripe enough, it’s left.” 

“What kind of animal?” asked Kegs. 

Bob shook his head. “I don’t know. Grasshoppers 
eat tomatoes, but I haven’t seen any this year.” 

Andy shifted from one foot to the other. He 
was thinking of his big white rabbit, Haakan. 
Haakan had nosed the door of his hutch open last 
night and escaped. Andy had come to the garden 
much worried about Haakan, because the rabbit and 
Sutton’s dog Tom-tom were old enemies. Now An- 
dy’s worry was doubled, for Haakan liked tomatoes. 
Andy was afraid it was Haakan who had eaten the 
tomato that the Spartans had tended with such 
pride and care. 

Last May they had transferred the biggest seedling 
from its pot to the ground. They gave it the sunniest 
place in the garden, at the foot of the tallest of 
the stakes they had set to support the plants. Beside 
it was sunk the biggest watering can. Every evening, 
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Tricks 


By Lawrent Lee « ¢ © Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


they filled the cans that ranged up and down 
the garden, one beside each plant, and watched 
the water seep through the holes they had made 
in their bottoms with an old ice pick. They cut 
away the suckers and tied the sturdy stems to 
the stakes, giving the plants support every foot 
or two. As they climbed higher, they watched 
the tomatoes set and swell. This one was earlier than 
any of the others in the garden, earlier than any in 
the county. And now it was gone! 

Andy swallowed miserably. 

“Haakan got out last night,” he said. “Maybe he 
ate our tomato.” 


The six other Spartans regarded him seriously. 

Bob said, “I guess it was something else. Maybe a 
wild rabbit or a bluejay or something.” 

“Remember what your grandfather says,” said 
David. “Don’t be quick to believe things are as 
bad as they sometimes seem.” 

“Let's see if any 
more tomatoes are 
getting ripe,” sug- 
gested Coralee. 

Andy realized that 
they were trying to 
make him feel that 
they did not care too 
much about the to- 
mato so that he 
would not be so un- 
happy, but as Haak- 
an’s owner he did 
feel responsible for 
any damage that his 
pet did. Even if 
Grandpa Van Or- 
den’s advice was 
good, not to be too 
quick to believe 
things were as bad as 
they might seem, he 
wanted to get Haak- 
an back into his 
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hutch, safe from Tom-tom and out of the way of 
the temptation to eat any more of the Spartans’ 
tomatoes! 

“Hey, look!” called Red from the far corner of the 
patch. “Here’s one! Half ripe! And it’s a whopper!” 

The other Spartans ran toward Red, but Andy 
walked slowly. He was still thinking about Haakan. 

“We've got to do something about this,” he said 
as he joined the crowd about Red’s find. ‘““We can’t 


iad let Haakan or anyone else get this one!” 
“We don’t think Haakan did it,” said Kegs 
down § stoutly. “Don’t worty so about it, Andy!” 
itched “If Haakan did,” said Coralee generously, “you 
made § couldn’t help it. You’ve worked as hard as any of 
ey cut J} us on the tomatoes.” 
ms to “I could rig up a snare,” said Andy doggedly. 
y foot fF “Once before I caught him in one, when he was 
atched #F loose and Sutton’s dog was after him. I do wish 
than Haakan would stay in his hutch!” 
any in “How do you like this trick?” said Bob. “If we 
dig a trench around this tomato plant and cover it 
lightly with slim little sticks and cover the sticks with 
ybe he § paper and cover the paper with a light skim of soil, 
anything that steps on it will fall right through. 
ly. Then we can catch it, no matter what it is.” 
aybe a The Spartans set to work with a will. When the 


trench was done and the powdered earth over it 
was blended into the rest of the garden, they looked 
at it with approval. 

“Most animals like to eat at dawn,” said Coralee. 


said 
are as 


“Heh!” Chink shouted. 


“Let's get up about four and come to the Roost so 
we can see what happens.” 

“Let's!” Andy agreed. “The moon’s been coming 
up early, and the night’ll be dark.” 

Their plans made, the Spartans scattered. When 
Andy got home, he went to Haakan’s hutch. He 
walked around and around and around it. 

“If I could get him back in here tonight,” he 
pondered, “there wouldn’t be a chance in the world 
of his eating our tomato or getting into trouble 
with Tom-tom.” 

Andy went to the barn for a wide board and 
nailed treads across it. He opened Haakan’s door 
and put one end of the board in the opening and 
rested the other end on the ground. Then he went 
to the corn crib and got an ear of corn. Breaking 
it into pieces, he tied one to each tread, hoping 
to coax the rabbit up the board, into the hutch. 

Time after time during the night, Andy rose from 
his bed and looked out the window, searching the 
darkness that wrapped Haakan’s hutch, but he 
could not see anything. When his alarm rang at 
four o'clock, he rose and dressed hastily. Stopping 
in the kitchen, he ate bread and butter and apple- 
sauce and drank a big glass of milk. Then he went 
again to the hutch. 

It was still so dark that he could not tell whether 
the corn had been disturbed. He thrust his arm in- 
side, but he found nothing. He thrust it still farther 
into Haakan’s sleeping chamber. It was empty. 

With a heavy heart Andy started down the road 
toward the Roost. 

He found Red, Coralee, David, Kegs, and Chink 
waiting in the doorway of the Roost. Bob had not 
come yet. 

They stood in a huddle, staring through the shad- 
ows, into the garden. 

“I wonder if we can see anyone if he does come,” 
Coralee whispered. “I 
think we ought to go 
closer.” 

“We've got to stay 
here,” said Kegs flatly. “If we get outdoors, he» 
may smell us or hear us or something.” 

Minutes passed. Kegs peered at his wrist watch. 
It was five-thirty. 

Chink nudged Andy and pointed to the horizon 
where a pale rim of light appeared. 

Andy did not look at the horizon and the rising 
sun. He strained his eyes toward the garden. Some- 
thing was moving in the clump of gooseberry bushes 
in the corner of the fence. The thing was not white, 
like Haakan. It blended with the dusk so that he 
could not tell what it was. 


mystery’s solved.” 
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(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 


Tiny and Tim 


aK 


“Look!” he whispered. “In the fence corner!” 

The sun rose higher, sending pale light into the 
garden. Faintly, they heard a low clucking sound. 
From the fence corner came a big brown hen. Gin- 
gerly, she made her way toward the tomato patch, 
lifting her feet high to avoid the dew, arching her 
neck inquiringly. She looked the garden over, meas- 
uring her chances for food for the new day. 

“Cluck! Cluck!” she called. “Cluck! Cluck! 
Cluck!” 

Out of the shadows behind her fluttered six small 
yellow chicks! 

“That’s Annabel!” whispered David. “She hid out 
with her nest more than a month ago!” 

Kegs put a warning hand on David's arm as 
Annabel and her brood came forward, stopping 
here, scratching there. 

“Oh,” breathed Coralee as Annabel reached the 
trench the Spartans had dug. 

“O-o-oh!”” breathed Coralee as Annabel stepped 


onto the dirt and paper and sticks. The cover gave 
under the hen. Squawking and flapping her wings, 
she went down out of sight, and the six chicks 
squatted close to the ground in startled surprise. 

“That's all we need to know!” said David ruefully. 
“Annabel and her family got our tomato!” 

“What do we care!” cried Coralee. “We'll still 
have the first ripe tomato in the county! And Anna- 
bel’s chicks needed that tomato!” 

“Haakan may get this tomato yet,” Andy warned 
her. “‘He’s still loose, and he likes tomatoes.” 

“Let’s help David catch his chickens,” said Cora- 
lee. “So some old skunk won’t get them. Then we 
can think about our tomatoes.” 

“Heh!” Chink shouted as Bob hailed them from 
the lane. “The mystery’s solved. But we've still got 
Haakan to worry about!” 

“No we haven't,” Bob shouted back. “I stopped 
on my way over, and he’s in his hutch sound asleep. 
Your corn trick worked fine, Andy!” 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


WEE 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 
God is my strength, unfail- | 
ing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no 
fear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Lighted Signs 
(Continued from page 11) 


a bad boy. He said it wouldn’t sur- 
prise him if Zed was a thief. 

Lee began to be sorry for Zed. 
He wondered how a boy’s father 
could talk to him like that. Oh, 
it wasn’t any wonder these Bender 
boys were mean and malicious 
and dishonest. Why, their father 
and mother made them that way! 
What made their father and moth- 
er that way? 

Suddenly here came little Matt. 
He had run away around the 
house, and now came running 
back. In his small arms he was 
lugging a rabbit, for all the world 
just exactly like Wigglenose! 

The rabbit was so big and Matt 
was so little that all at once it 
was funny. And Lee felt a queer 
thing happen to him. He began to 
laugh. At the same time he was so 
sorry for these boys—yes, and for 
all this family too, that he sort 
of choked up. 

“Here’s yer ol’ labbit!’’ little 
Matt said. 

And then Lee was surprised, 
for they all began to laugh, even 
Zed’s father. Zed grinned. What 
a family! 

Matt hoisted the rabbit up and 
gave it to Lee. The rabbit didn’t 
seem to mind; it squirmed a little, 
but it settled down in Lee’s arms 
and looked around with its pink 
eyes, as if it wondered too, how 
a lot of folks could act like this. 

Zed burst out, “That ain’t your 
rabbit!” 

“I guess it is,” Lee said. He 
Was sure it was Wigglenose. 

“That’s enough now,” Mr. Ben- 
der said. Then to Lee: “You take 
your rabbit home. And—what’s 
this about the hose and the wa- 
ter?” 

Lee hesitated. If it was what 
their folks accused Zed and Matt 
of doing and being that made the 
boys that way, it was too bad to 


Each thirsty flower; 
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go on accusing them. He was surer 
now than ever that Zed had done 
all the mischief, but he couldn't 
forget how Daddy had looked at 
him that morning and squeezed 
his shoulder and said, “I guess it 
won't get you down.” 

“Well,” he said, “well—I— 
well——” And that was all he 
could say. 

“Well,” Mr. Bender said, “I'll 
come over to your house tonight 
and see your father about it. I got 


to go now.” 
Lee looked at Zed. Zed made a 
face. Immediately little Matt 


made a face; and then as their 
mother started toward them they 
turned and ran. 

“Tonight,” Mr. Bender prom- 
ised again, and he and his wife 
started for the street. 

Lee started home, but he had 
only come to the river bridge 
again when he thought he’d go 
first to Ephraim Saxer’s house and 
tell him the whole story. Eph lived 
only a few blocks away, down the 
next street, so Lee turned that way. 

Eph’s place was the strangest 
one the boy had even been in. You 
couldn’t see it at all from the 
street because it stood behind a lot 
of trees and bushes. But when you 
pushed through a narrower place 
that Eph used as a gate, you came 
into a yard that was full of boxes 
and barrels, ropes and poles, tools 
and loose wheels, banners hung 
up on the trees, a tent, a little 
stuffed cloth elephant on wheels, 
and masks nailed up on the house. 
There was a wooden Indian as big 
as Eph, a coop for rabbits that he 
called a “hutch,” a big dog and a 
little dog, a brick fireplace in the 
yard that he called a “barbecue,” 
and a workbench under a shed, 
where he made things. As if he 
didn’t have enough things! Eph 
himself was working at the bench, 
wearing a kind of smock that had 
little pictures of clowns all over 
it and a hat that went up to a peak 
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like a little steeple. He turned § £ 
around and said hello and smiled. P 
Then he opened his eyes sort of Ol 
surprised when he saw the rabbit. Bb 
Lee began to tell the story of 
what had happened. Eph laid 
down his tools and sat back 
against the bench and listened. 
When Lee came to the end and pl 
said, “So it must have been Zed de 
that did it all,” Eph looked down & di 
at Lee and just said, “Think so?” § th 
That surprised Lee very much. “y 
But it did something else to him I 
too. It made him stop short, sud- 
denly not sure at all just what he § yw, 
did think. Then Eph reached for § “ 
the rabbit and lifted it up against \ 
his face. It didn’t kiss him. He / 
turned it over and over, and 
rubbed the fur the wrong way on EE 
its back, and then looked at Lee & 4, 


and said: de 
“For goodness’ sake, th 
You made a mistake!” we 
Lee’s heart jumped. _ 
“This rabbit is not Wiggle & th: 
nose,” Eph said. ba 
“Not Wigglenose?” Lee re §& th, 
peated breathlessly. we 
“No,” Eph said. at 
“Wiggie’s a girl—my pride and § wa 


Joy: 
But this little rabbit is a boy!” | 
Lee was frightened. What had § Be 
he done? He had accused Zed of § wa 
stealing the rabbit, and he might J so 
as well have accused him of ruin. § W 
ing Eph’s properties. If the rabbit J we 
wasn’t Wigglenose, then maybe § Jo: 
Zed wasn’t the guilty one at all! the 
Why had he thought Zed was §& sp: 
guilty before he knew about the 
loss of the rabbit? Why, just be § “L 
cause of what he himself had done § to 
to Zed! He thought Zed must § me 
have tried to get even! the 
But Zed had seemed to know & shc 
more about the hose and the water J cor 
than Lee had told there in the & sar 
Benders’ yard. Even Zed’s father § of 
had noticed that. Lee began to be 
confused. 
“Well, anyhow, 


he said to 
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Eph, “your curtain and all your 
props are spoiled. Besides spoiling 
our show!” He choked again and 
began swallowing. 

Eph just grinned at him. 

“Oh, I don’t know, 
We'll give a show.” 

Lee stared. Eph reached out and 
put his arm in its funny clown- 
decorated sleeve around him. He 
drew him to the house and 
through the door. 

“Here’s a lot of stuff; . 
Don’t you think it’s enough?” 

There, all around the walls, 
were all sorts of props. 
“We promised those kids a show; 
Wecan’t let’em down, you know. 
And I guess we can make it a 

go.” 
Eph remarked, with that kind way 
he had towards rabbits and chil- 
dren: “Never do to disappoint 
the little folks. We gave ’em our 
word.” 

Well, then Lee saw right away 
that he had to take that rabbit 
back to Zed and apologize. And 
that wasn’t a seventy-five cent 
word at all. It seemed like about 
a two-cent word to Lee, from the 
way he knew he was going to 
feel when apologizing to Zed. 

But nobody was at home at the 
Benders’ when he got there. There 
was no place to put the rabbit, 
so he had to take it back home. 
When he got home, the children 
were playing in the front yard. 
Joan and his mother were keeping 
them away from the wet props 
spread out to dry in the back yard. 

That night Eph telephoned. 
“Listen, Lee,” he said, “I’ve got 
to go to New York. A man wants 
me.” He said he had promised 
the man before they planned the 
show for the children, and he 
couldn’t be in two places at the 
same time. Then he made another 
of his rhymes: 

“Sorry, son, but no can do; 

So I guess it’s up to you.” 

(To be continued) 
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Re” RECIPES 


BY JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


Pennsylvania Dutch Recipes 


N JULY the 4th, 1776, 168 years ago, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Many early 
Pennsylvania settlers were Germans who have handed down to us the 


famous Pennsylvania Dutch recipes. 


Pennsylvania Cheese Cake 


2 cupfuls graham cracker crumbs 
4 tablespoonfuls sugar 

6 tablespoonfuls melted butter 

1 pound cottage cheese 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

\4 cupful sugar 

teaspoonful salt 

2 eggs 

Y4 cupful milk 

Y4 teaspoonful grated lemon peel 


@ Combine crumbs, sugar, and 
melted butter. Press mixture firmly 
on sides and bottom of square 
shallow pan. 


® Mash the cheese with a fork. 
Add the flour, salt, and one half 
of the sugar. Beat the egg yolks 
and stir into cheese mixture. Stir 
in milk and grated rind. Mix well. 
Beat egg whites, slowly add re- 
maining sugar, and beat until stiff. 
Fold into cheese mixture and turn 
into pastry-lined pan. Bake in a 
hot oven 15 minutes, then reduce 
heat (320° F.) and bake 45 min- 
utes. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream 


3 pints cream 
1 cupful sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls vanilla 
pinch of salt 
© Scald cream in top of double 


boiler, add sugar and salt; cool; 


add vanilla. Freeze in ice-cream 
freezer. 


© If you want to freeze your ice- 
cream in the refrigerator, use this 
recipe: 


3 eggs 

14 cupful sugar 

1 tablespoonful cornstarch 

teaspoonful salt 

2 cupfuls milk 

2 teaspoonfuls vanilla 

114 cupfuls top milk (24 hours 
old 


3g teaspoonful cream of tartar 


© Beat egg yolks in top of large 
double boiler. Combine sugar, 
cornstarch, and salt. Add to beaten 
egg yolks. Mix well, and slowly 
add 2 cupfuls milk. Stir until 
smooth. Cook until thickened over 
boiling water, stirring often. Cool. 
Add vanilla and fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Chill top milk 
in refrigerator tray until ice com- 
mences to form along edges. Turn 
into bowl, add cream of tartar and 
beat with a rotary egg beater until 
stiff. Fold into custard mixture 
and pour into two refrigerator 
trays. Set control at lowest point. 
When mushy, stir three times at 
15 minute intervals. Leave in re- 
frigerator, at slightly higher tem- 
perature, several hours to ripen. 
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Hose Rack 


By Glenn Morgan 


FRONT VIEW 


OW THAT we are all learning to conserve and take care of our 
tools and equipment, it is very important that we take care of our 
garden hose. 
Here are directions for making a rack or hanger on which to wind 
your garden hose. 
Take some scraps of lumber 34 inch thick and cut them 20 inches 
‘long. Lay them together until they are 14 inches wide. Now nail some 
14-inch strips across each end to hold all the boards together. (See back 
view.) 
Cut 4 pieces of wood like the piece shown in the side view. Be 
sure the grain of the wood runs up and down. (Study picture.) 
Measure and place your four pieces of wood in the position shown 
in the front view. Draw around each one with a pencil. Make screw 
holes in the board and then fasten each piece in place with screws. 
Counter sink screw heads. (See side view.) 
Now fasten your hanger to a solid post or wall in the basement 
and keep your hose on it when it is not being used. 
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Jacky Goes Threshing 


(Continued from page 5) 


dles to feed the threshing machine. 

When they arrived where the 
shocks of bundles were thickest, 
Jacky’s uncle looped the reins over 
a board on the hayrack. He then 
got out of the hayrack and began 
pitching bundles into it. When. 
ever his uncle said “giddap,” the 
horses would pull the hayrack to 
the next shock. Jacky was amazed. 
He thought suddenly, “if the 
horses don’t need anyone to drive 
them out here, I guess I could 
hold the reins.” He asked his un- 
cle if he could. Almost before 
Uncle John had said yes, Jacky 
had the reins grasped firmly in his 
hands. 

The hayrack was full; it could 
hold no more. Jacky sat on top of 
the bundles, next to his uncle, and 
drove the team. He drove it right 
up by the threshing machine. 

“This isn’t half as hard as | 
thought it was going to be,” he 
said to his uncle. 

All through the morning, Jacky 
drove the team while Uncle John 
loaded the hayrack high with bun- 
dles of golden grain. 

Too soon dinnertime came. 
“Don’t forget,” Uncle John said 
as Jacky complained about the 
rapid passing of time, ‘we have 
this afternoon.” 

Jacky drove the team into the 
farmyard. Behind them was a long 
line of the other threshers, each 
driving a hayrack. After helping 
unhitch and water the horses, 
Jacky started for the farmhouse 
to wash the dirt from his face 
and hands. His uncle called 
after him, and led him out into 
the apple orchard. ‘‘Here is where 
we threshers wash up,” he smiled. 


Bending over the basin, Jacky 
scooped the cool water into his 
hands and splashed it upon his 
face. How refreshing it felt. He 
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was drying his face when his Uncle 
called, “hurry up, Jacky. Threshers 
eat first you know.” 

“Coming,” was all that Jacky 
could say as he began running 
toward the big farmhouse. Why, 
he had forgotten that now he 
could eat with the men. Jacky was 
hungry and he was happy. At 
last he was a man. 

Before eating, as the threshers 
bowed their heads over the dinner 
table in prayer, Jacky prayed: 
“Dear God, today I have been 
made very happy, because I am 
not afraid of horses any more. 
Please help me to be unafraid al- 
ways. Thank You.” 


For the week of July 2 
God is my health. The whole 
day long 
I thank Him that I’m well and 


strong. 


For the week of July 9 


God is my strength. I use this 
gift 

Some person’s load of care to 
lift. 
For the week of July 16 

God is my joy. At work or play 

I always have a happy day. 
For the week of July 23 

God is my wisdom. Every day 

I ask God what to do and say. 
For the week of July 30 

God is my faith, Faith helps me 
see 

That God’s good will is blessing 

me. 


WEE 
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Make a Ball 


WISDOM 


| By Joanne Dee 


Be MAKE a soft ball to play catch with this 
summer trace this pattern on a piece of paper. 
Cut out your pattern and place it on cotton material, 
on the bias, and draw around it. Draw four pieces. 
Make each piece from different-colored cotton if you 
can. 
Pin two pieces together, right side in, and stitch 
(on the machine if you can) from one end to the 
other or half way around. If you cannot use the 
machine sew it carefully, making tiny stitches. Now 
open half way and lay another piece even with the 
unstitched side and stitch it from top to bottom. Take 
the last piece and stitch one side of it to the ball. 
Now stitch the remaining side down from each end 
toward the middle, leaving a 41/4-inch gap. 

Turn your ball right side out and stuff through 
the gap with cotton, kapok, sawdust, or whatever is 
available. When your ball is stuffed nice and round 
turn a tiny hem at the gap. Pin it shut, and then whip 
it shut with tiny stitches close together. Take out the 


‘ pins and your ball is finished. 
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Last night I dreamed the most 
wonderful dream. I was  sur- 
rounded by pets. There were tricky 
ponies, “waddly” ducks, pink- 
eyed rabbits, playful pups, “cud- 
dly” kittens, lazy alligators, frisky 
lambs, wise owls, happy canaries, 
and hundreds of lovable, apprecia- 
tive pets. 

Do you have any idea where 
they all came from? They came 
from your pet letters. Of course 
they are still your pets, but be- 
cause of a very deep interest in 
you and your pets they are becom- 
ing a part of my life too. If you 
want your pet to join the fun in 
my dreams write and tell me about 
it. Address your letters to WEE 
WISDOM, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. £ 


Dear Editor: | enjoy reading the let- 
ters that other boys and girls write 
about their pets; so I am going to 
tell you about mine. 

I have a cat whose name is Jippe. 
He has a silky dark-gray coat. I 
found him about two years ago. I 
fed him at the time and he has stayed 
with us ever since. 


He is very affectionate and cute. 
When he wants his food he stands 
on his hind legs and rubs his ears 
with his front paws. When it is time 
for my father to come home at night 
from the office Jippe watches for him 
at the door, and when he comes in 
Jippe gets up in a chair and “kisses” 
him and “talks” to him. Jippe also 
likes to get up on the table where we 
keep the goldfish bowl and take a 
drink from it, but he has never tried 
to harm the fish. Even though he is 
very mischievous I love him very 
much.—Marcia Ann Chipman. 


£ 


Dear Editor: I have a cat named 
Two-Blue because he has two blue 
eyes. 

My daddy caught a rat in a trap 
in the chicken yard and gave it to 
Two-Blue. It looked as if Two-Blue 
pee ball with it. The next morning 

ie was back at the chicken house. He 
heard the chain on the trap. Now he 
follows Daddy nearly every morning 
when Daddy goes to feed the chickens. 
—Janie Jones Bonner. 


Dear Editor: 1 got a little pet for 
Easter. He wobbles around on his 
little web feet. He can’t swim or quack 
yet, but he can peep and chirp. While 


WEE WISDOM. 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


friend, I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


State 


State 
Please indicate postal sene numbers, if cities are so divided. 


W-6-44 


I'm playing he plays too. He follows 
me around in a cocky manner. His 
body is yellow. The tip of his tail is 
brown, and his bill and web feet are 
a light orange. When I snap my 
finger he wags his funny tail. He eats 
food from my hand. His name is EI- 
mer. Can you guess what he is? A 
baby duck.—Mary Ann Hamilton. 
£ 

Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my gray-and-white angora 
cat. He’s so funny when I roll a ball 
and he runs after it. When he runs 
on our floor he slips and falls; then 
has to get up. When I wiggle my fin- 
ger he thinks it is a mouse and bites 
it. But it doesn’t hurt—Paal Krueger. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell you what 
my pet dog can do. His name is Tippy. 
I will sit down and take his two 
front paws and tell him to say his 
ae He will put his head down 

een his paws and pretend he is 
saying his prayers. The only thing 
he will not do is close his eyes. He 
can play ball with us. He knows many 
other tricks, but it would take a lot 
of paper to tell them to you.—Helen 


Craig. 
& 


The Casting Away of 
Liza Lee 


(Continued from page 16) 


then strode off down the path to 
bring in the basket of fish still 
sitting in the stern of his boat. 

As he swung gaily along he 
sang happily, for there was a song 
in his heart too. 

Kathy watched him from her 
window; then she looked long at 
Liza Lee. ‘‘How beautiful you are, 
dolly dear,” she whispered. 

Kathy’s eager hands smoothed 
out the dainty pink dress and 
softly caressed the yellow curls. 
Then she hugged Liza Lee very 
tight and spoke, quite as if Liza 
Lee had been a real little girl too: 

“Oh, dolly, I am so glad you 
have come at last! Now we shall 
have wonderful times together, 
for I shall never be lonely while 
you are here.” 
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Liberty Bell Crossword Puzzle 


By Lucile Rosencrans 


to sail through 
. A judge of Israel 
. To duck for apples 
. Territory of Hawaii (abbr) 
. Old English (abbr) 
. Initials of Ethan Allen 


. Where soldiers buy 

. Nebraska (abbr) 
. Apart 

. The name of this bell 
. To stop 


15. I would (contraction) 


What Month? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in monkey but not in 
baboon, 

My second’s in badger but not in 
coon, 

My third is in squirrel but not in 
mouse, 

My fourth is in chicken but not in 
grouse, 

My fifth is in hind but not in deer; 

My whole is one of the months of 
the year. 


WITH OTHERS 


In the Flower Garden 
By Vernon Howard 


1. A beautiful flower, wherever 
it grows, 
Is the fragrant, well-known 


2. Sometimes as you go upon a 
walk 
You may see a ——. 
3. You can find it all over the 
nation, 
This attractive flower called a 


How to “See” God 


‘(Continued from page 11) 


iron hot, and when you shut it off 
the iron gets cold again,” said 
Nancy. 

“Perhaps it’s just the wire that 
makes the iron hot,” suggested 
Mother. 

“No, it can’t be that,” Nancy 
decided, after thinking it over, 
“because the wire fence that we 
use around our chicken house 
doesn’t get hot. It can’t be just the 
wire, it must be some force com- 
ing through the wire that makes 
the heat.” | 

“Why, yes, dear, that’s right.” 
Mother was smiling now. ‘The 
wire doesn’t make the telephone 
ring either does it? And the music 
and the voices that come to us 
through the radio come without 
the use of any wires at all. So it 
all comes from a force or a power 
that we can’t see. And that is the 
way it is with God. We know 
He is real because He does things, 
He makes things happen.” 

“I think I am beginning to see 
now, Mother.” Nancy put her 
little iron’ down carefully on 
the heatproof pad, while she 
smoothed out another hanky. 
“Tell me some more things that 
God does.” 

“Well, what makes you think? 
Who: puts the love into your 
heart?” Mother asked. 

“T see,” exclaimed Nancy, “just 
as electricity comes into our home 
and does things for us without us 
being able to see it, so God comes 
into our heart and makes us feel 
and do things—even though we 
can’t see Him. Isn’t it wonderful, 
Mother, how close He is all the 
time!” 


4. For a small bouquet you may 
get 
The dainty little ——. 
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You Boosters all over the world are now on vacation, and this gives you an 
opportunity to do many things. If you have a victory garden you are probably 
working in it, pulling weeds and keeping it in good order. This is one way 


that Boosters can help others and themselves too. 
Many local Booster clubs are working hard these days. One club is making 
scrapbooks to give to children in hospitals. Some clubs are earning money to 


help needy persons. 


If your club has been wanting something to do, perhaps you could all 
work together in a garden. It is too late to begin a garden, but there may be 
someone in your neighborhood who needs help in his garden. The members of a 
Booster Club could all work together and help others who need help in this 
way. Let’s all think of things that we can do in our local Booster Club. 

Be sure and write the Secretary of the things that your club does. We 
can then pass these ideas along to other clubs, 


Secretary. 


Grace brought up a question in 
her letter that we think is a good 
one. We want to pass it on. She 
asks about her membership. Be- 
cause so many young friends want 
to be Boosters we have to keep our 
age limit under fifteen years. 
When we do so the secretary can 
answer all the letters from the 
boys and girls who are members. 
Therefore you are a Booster mem- 
ber from the time you enroll until 
you are fifteen years of age. 


Dear Secretary: I'm trying to keep 
the Booster pledge. I just got my 
membership card yesterday. I received 
The Prayer of Faith with it. I ap- 
preciate that very much. I know The 
Prayer of Faith by memory. I had a 
bad temper, but now all I have to 
do is watch it before I speak. How 
many years is it before my membership 
runs out? 

I am eleven years old, and I would 
like for someone to write to me. 

Do you know, I think that if every- 
one could just see the page about 
Boosters we wouldn’t have this war? 
—Grace M. Zahn. 


Valerie is using The Prayer of 
Faith in many ways, but we were 
happy to know she is teaching the 


prayer to her Sunday school pu- 


pils. 


Dear Secretary: 1 never seem to find 
anybody that needs help down here in 
D——,, so I help my mother. I sweep 
the rooms and do the dishes and a few 
more odd jobs. 

I always say The Prayer of Faith 
before I go to sleep at night. I 
repeat the first line of the prayer if I 
am in any trouble, and I am sure it 
helps. At my Sunday school I have 
only four pupils now, and the four 
of them know the prayer perfectly. 
—Valerie Manson (New Zealand). 


Herbert thinks we should not 
fight and quarrel among ourselves 
when so many people all over the 
world are fighting. This is a good 
thing for us always to keep in 
mind. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received your let- 
ter. I was more than glad to get the 


letter. It was very nice. I don’t get 
much mail up here, so I was glad 
to hear from you about our Booster 
friends. When I get mad at someone 
or something I just cool my temper 
off and think of some of the people 
in the war that have something to fight 
and quarrel about. We here in Ameti- 
ca shouldn’t fight and quarrel—Her- 
bert Allen Guerin. 


£ 


James tells us how he shares his 
WEE WIspoM. Many of our read- 
ers take their copy to school, or 
let their friends read it. This is 
one way of sharing with others, 
and sharing with others is one of 
the things a good Booster does. 


Dear Secretary: 1 take my WEE 
WIsDOM magazines to school with me 
and let some of the kids read them. | 
know all of them like to read them. I 
have The Prayer of Faith in some of 
my books at school, and I know that as 
long as they are there I will always 
make good grades. 

I have nine cousins and a brother- 
in-law in the service of our country. | 
want to thank you for sending me 
WEE WispoM even though I haven't 
written you very often. WEE WisDOM 
is not only a magazine of beautiful 
pictures, but is a book of love. May 
WEE WIsDOM always be published for 
boys and girls.—James Oliver Sewell. 


Since John was so thoughtful in 
wishing that WEE Wispom could 
be sent to children in homes and 
to those in countries at war, you 
may like to know just what Unity 
School does about these things. 
Here is John’s letter first and then 
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the answer that was sent him. 


Dear Secretary: When I was look- 
ing at last month’s WEE Wispom, I 
thought it should be sent to war or- 

hans or orphans’ homes for the 
children.—]John Sherbon. 


Dear John: 1 am glad you like WEE 
WispoM, and think it was very 
thoughtful of you to wish that WEE 
WispoM could be sent to orphans in 
the war areas and to orphans’ homes. I 
believe you will be happy to know that 
we do send WEE WISDOM to orphans’ 
homes through our Silent-70 depart- 
ment, and many subscriptions are sent 
to children in England and other 
countries. Unity School receives many 
letters from these children, telling 
us how much they enjoy WEE WiIs- 
poM. In many places several children 
read the same magazine. Also WEE 


The Prayer of Faith. I said the first 
line several times. Then I tried to put 
it together again, It went together very 
easily. I have been trying to keep the 
Booster pledge.—Jimmy Erickson. 


& 
Welcome, Virginia, to our club. 


We are glad to know that already 
you have been blessed. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am a new mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster Club, 
and I have already learned to keep 
the pledge. 

I say The Prayer of Faith when I 
am in trouble. The other day when I 
was working at mathematics I tried to 
work a problem for two hours and 
could not work it. But when I said 
The Prayer of Faith it came right to 
my mind.—Virginia Dare. 


WORKING TOGETHER 


Working together can be fun 

If you'll co-operate to get it done. 

So work with others every day, 

For this is truly the good Booster’s way. 


Wispom is published in Baille for 
blind children. Friends send in love 
offerings to Silent-70 and this money 
is used to take care of sending all of 
these subscriptions to children.—Bar- 
bara Benson. 

& 


Jimmy feels that The Prayer of 
Faith can help him no matter what 
he is doing. He is surely proving 
that he does believe in this prayer, 
isn’t he? 


Dear Secretary: One Tuesday I did 
not have anything to do. I asked my 
father if he would go to the corner 
drugstore and get me something to 
do. He went over to the drugstore. He 
got me a tank. It was very hard to 
put together. One part had broken 
about eight times; then I remembered 


WEE 


WISDOM 


Many Boosters find it a little 
hard at times to follow all the 
rules of our pledge. But “practice 
makes perfect,” so they try again. 
Patricia is trying hard to keep 
her pledge. 


Dear Secretary: 1 say The Prayer of 
Faith every night before I go to bed, 
and I also say it when I want to help 
others and myself. I learned the prayer 
three years ago when my mother 
started taking WEEKLY UNITY. I thank 
you for The Prayer of Faith I received 
when I joined. I had it framed and 
put it in my room. I like it very much. 

I am trying to be a very good 
Booster, but sometimes I slip and 
then I try all over again. I like being 
a Booster very much.—Patricia Ed- 
wards. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we have 
been receiving many more requests 
to have names printed in this 
column than we have space for. For 
this reason we are limiting the age 
to 13 years. If your name is not 
here select a pen pal from the list 
below. 


Rita .J. Kerry (13), 40 Edgar 
Rise Peas Hill Rd., Notts., England; 
Barbara Jean Obermeyer (10), 937 
Main St., Lewiston, Maine; Sibyl Janet 
Isler (13), Rte. 1, Box 85, Troy, Ala.; 
Ruth Wester (13), 4250 La Salle 
Ave., Culver City, Calif.; Charlene 
Gale Molter (13), 1620 Lincoln St., 
Topeka, Kans.; Evelyn Lobeck (10), 
Aramoose, N. Dak., Molly Wilson 
(12), 1144 Third Ave., Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada; Edith E. Townsend 
(13), 4250 Marcil Ave., Apt. 1, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; Doris Jean Hauser 
(9), Aurora, W. Va.; Jocelyn Peake 
(6), José Alfonso 13, Santiago, Chile, 
S. America; Ardis Johnson (12), Rte. 
1, Hepburn, Iowa; Ruby Ruth Siebert 
(12), Ulysses, Kans.; Alan Jones 
(12), 52 Stanley St., Hr. Openshaw, 
Manchester 11, England; James Smith 
(11), 25 Forden St., Hr. Openshaw, 
Manchester, England; Richard Peton 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 48, Edna Wester- 
gard (12), Rte. 1, Graettinger, Iowa; 
Le Roy Cooper (9) 108 W. H St. 
Park Hill, N. Little Rock, Ark.; Patri- 
cia Carroll (8), 439 Central Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joyce Cole (12), 
245 Riverside Dr., St. Lambert, Que., 
Canada; Alma Jean Moser (13), Rte. 
3, Burlington, lowa; Louise Vere- 
schagin, Rte. 2, Box 22, Orland, Calif; 
Myrta Pollock (12), Fairpoint, Ohio; 
Carrol Anderson (9), Emma May 
Siefkin (10), Barbara Alldritt (11), 
Rte. 4, Morrison, Ill.; Caroll Cosebier 
(12), Reading, Kans.; Hazel Alder- 
man (12), Epsie, Mont.; H. M. 
White, Jr. (9), 1015 Crawford Dr., 
Rockville, Md.; Mary Povilaitis (13), 
4413 Jos Campou, Detroit 7, Mich.; 
Jane Ferris (11), 148 Dwight St., 
Waterbury, Conn.; Prudence Ann 
Cooper (10), Humboldt, Nebr.; Polly 
Jane Porter (13), Box 296, Goltry, 
Okla.; Mary Ann Ries (13), 2018 
Ripley St., Davenport, Iowa; Janie 
Sullivan (13), Box 235, Cody, Wyo.; 
Jane Ann Huson (11), Nadine Bar- 
ker (10), Charles Barnett (11), Clio, 
Iowa. 
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THIS IS 
MARILYN JUNE 
Designed by Doris Peik 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you aie Boy aa your paper doll for this page. Each doll must be Scenmapaniel 


by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. Will someone send a father paper doll 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Our Father, for Thy gift of food 
We bow our heads in grati- 
tude, 
And from our thankful hearts 
we pray 
That we may do Thy will 
today. 


Matthew 


(Continued from page 13) 


we call “the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Most of Jesus’ disciples were 
poor men, many of them un- 
learned fishermen. But unlike the 
others, Matthew was well edu- 
cated, and was a rich man before 
Jesus came into his life. Besides 
writing this beautiful book, Mat- 
thew spent many years as a wan- 
dering disciple, going up and 
down the countryside preaching 
the gospel of Jesus. 


Answers to Puzzles 


What Month? 
March 


In the Flower Garden 


1. Rose 2. Hollyhock 3. Carnation 
4. Violet. 


Parents 


a na 


Su nday Schoolteachers 


The way in which religion is first presented to a child is 
important because it determines the interest it will hold 
for him for some time to come. 

Following up the Unity BEGINNER'S OUTLINE, which 
is a course of preparation for religious instruction designed 
for the very young child, Unity has prepared a Primary 


course for children from four to eight years of age. 


Unity Primary Course 


The UNITY PRIMARY COURSE is a series of lessons 
arranged as a three-year study course. The lessons follow 
in orderly sequence, each lesson being built upon the 
preceding one. Each lesson takes the form of a story de- 
signed to engage the child's interest. Each is supple- 
mented with a special Bible verse, and a special Bible 
story is suggested to illustrate the lesson. 

One quarterly set contains thirteen illustrated lesson 
sheets for the child and several pages of suggestions for 
the teacher, all inclosed in a loose-leaf binder. 

The series of thirteen lessons for one quarter sells for 


twenty cents. A year’s course is seventy cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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“Strike three!” called Jerry as Dan 
threw the bat on the ground and 
mopped his steaming forehead with a 
bandanna. 

“Let’s quit,” he said disgustedly. 
“Nobody has made a run yet.” 

“It’s too hot to play ball,” said 
Charlie. “Gee, I’m almost cooked.” 

“Aw, come on, fellows, there isn’t 
anything else to do,” said Joe. “Let's 
play and forget the heat.” 

“Let's quit,” came a chorus of voices 
from the other boys. 

“It’s too hot to do anything. I'll bet 
it’s a hundred in the shade,” said Bill. 

“It’s a hundred and three,” cried 
Dan as he peered at the thermometer 
on the back porch, “and that’s too hot 
to play ball.” 

“Well, what can we do?” asked 
Charlie as he flung himself limply on 
the grass. “It'll be hotter still before 
the day is over.” 

The other boys sprawled near him, 
trying to think of something to do. 
They became so still that they were 
startled by the postman’s cheery 
summons. 

“Something for you, Dan,” he called 
from the front yard. ‘Come and get 
it.” 

Ten heads turned in the direction of 
the front yard as Dan scrambled to his 
feet and ran to get the package the 
postman held toward him. 


“It’s my Wee Wisdom,” he shouted, 
tearing the wrapper off as he ran back 
to the boys. 

“Let’s see, let’s see,” they all cried 
at once. 

“Sure,” said Dan, reluctantly hand- 
ing his Wee Wisdom to the crowd. 

“Oh, boy, this is swell,” said Joe. 
“IT never knew there was a magazine 
like this.” The other boys echoed his 
opinion. 

“Why didn’t you show it to us be- 
fore?” they all asked. 

“Why,” said Dan, in surprise, “I 
thought everyone knew about Wee 
Wisdom. 1 don’t know what I'd do 
without it, It’s not only the stories I 
like so well,” he added; ‘there are 


lots of other interesting things in Wee 
Wisdom. There’s always a puzzle to 
work, pictures to color, plans for car. 
penter work, and then there’s always 
new stuff about stamps. It’s nice for 
girls too, for it has cooking recipes 
and patterns for things that girls like 
to make, and the stories are interesting 
to girls as well as boys.” 

“Come into my playroom in the 
basement where it’s cool,” continued 
Dan eagerly, “and you can each have 
a copy to look at. I save my old Wee 
Wisdoms for a long time before I give 
them away.” 

When Dan’s mother came in with 
a big platter of sandwiches and a 
pitcher of lemonade for lunch she ob- 
served that Wee Wisdom had solved 
the problem of the hot weather. 

Perhaps you, like Dan, think that 
everyone knows about Wee Wisdom, 
but don’t let that keep you from shar- 
ing your copies with other girls and 
boys. Better still, send a subscription 
for Wee Wisdom to some of your 
friends. 

A year’s subscription for Wee Wis- 
dom is $1. 


IN AUGUST 


WEE WISDOM will bring you a song, puzzles, poems, paper 

dolls, a table blessing, and recipes, all composed or designed by 

children who are subscribers for WEE WISDOM. In addition 

to this there will be two illustrated stories written by children. 
“An Eventful Evening” by Lois Ann Chlopan (12 yrs.). 


The story of a curious pup and his adventures of an evening. 
“Sylvia’s Diamond” by Consuella M. Joy (14 yrs.). 

The story of a little fairy and how she learned to earn happiness. 
Be sure to begin your gift subscription with the August issue, 

so your friends won’t miss these added attractions. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
917 TRACY AVENUE 
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